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From the Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
EARLY POETS AND POETRY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
[Concluded from page 163.] 


The name of the Rev. Naraantet Evans follows of 
course that of his friend Godfrey. Even besides the 
ties of friendship they are united by the congeniality of 
their tastes and spirits, and by the melancholy similarity 
of their untimely deaths. i 

Mr. Evans was born in Philadelphia, on the 8th of 
June, 1742, and spent about six years in the Academy, 
which he entered shortly after it was first opened, and 
before the establishment of the collegiate part of that 
institution, He left the Academy to serve an appren- 
ticeship in a merchant’s counting-house, the duties of 
which, it is said, he neglected in his devotion to litera- 
ture and poetry. He returned, therefore, to the col- 
lege, and applied himself to the study of philosophy 
and the sciences until the commencement in May 1765; 
when, in consideration of his great merit and promising 
genius, he was complimented with a diploma for the 
degree of master of arts; though he had not previously 
taken the bachelor’s degree, in consequence of the 
above mentioned interruption of his studies. Immedi- 
ately after the commencement he embarked for Eng- 
land, where, on the nomination of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, he was admitted 
into holy orders by the bishop of London, Dr. Terrick, 
who is said to have expressed great satisfaction with his 
essays on theological subjects. He returned to Phila- 
delphia, in Vecember, 1765, and immediately entered 
upon the duties of a mission at Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, to which he had been appointed; but ‘‘alas,” 
says Dr. Smith, “‘just lived long enough to show, by the 
goodness of his temper, the purity of his morals, the 
cheerfulness and affability of his conversation, the sub- 
limity and soundness of his doctrines, and the warmth 
of his pulpit compositions, how well he was qualified 
for the sacred oflice to which he had wholly devoted 
himself.” He died, October 29th, 1767, at the age of 
twenty-five years. His poems, after his death, were 
collected, and, in 1772, published by subscription un- 
der the care of Dr, Smith. 

It has been said, and | presume with justice, that the 
verses of Evans are not remarkable for energy or origi- 
nality. I should, however, be unwilling to exclude him 
or others whose compositions are not distinguished for 
these qualities from the list of poets. Fire and novelty 
do not seem to be indispensable in every poetical com- 
position, though the popular taste may sometimes de- 
spise every thing that does not surprise and bewilder. 
Our senses are frequently taken off their guard by a 
rhapsody of measured nonsense, and too often mistake 
the shocks and confusion of discordant ideas for the in- 
spired eruptions of poetic frenzy; while pure, exalted, 
and intelligible sentiments, clothed in polished and 
graceful verses, are condemned as wanting all that dis- 
tinguishes poetry from prose. 
said of his own compositions— 


A nostris procul est omnis vesica libellis: 
Musa nec insano syrmate nostra tumet. 
Vou, VIII. 23 





They are generally either the productions of his boy- 
hood, or playful addresses to his friends; but a few more 
studied performances are of ahigher character, and se- 
veral of the odes are fine and spirited pieces. The 
whole collection may be praised for elegant versifica- 
tion and refined sentiment; and they display a chaste 
imagination and amiable sensibility, which must excite 
more just admiration of their author than the more 
brilliant genius of some greater poets can inspire. 

We find, printed with the poems of Evans, several 
lively and witty pieces addressed to him by a lay, who 
accompanied him in his voyage from England, and 
whose friendship he enjoyed till his death. In these 
verses, she assumed the poetic name of Laura, but I 
believe I may venture to call her Miss Exizaneta 
Gree. This lady was born in this province, in the 
year 1739. She was daughter of Greme, the first phy- 
sician of his time in Pennsylvania, and grand-daughter 
of Sir W. Keith. She was married to a Scotch gentle- 
man, Mr. Hugh Ferguson. Miss Graeme received an 
admirable education, and her mind early discovered an 
astonishing aptitude for every kind of learning. At 
her father’s house she was surrounded by the most re- 
fined and literary society of America; and both here 
and in England she enjoyed the intimacy, and gained 
the admiration of some of the most accomplished scho- 
lars and wits of the age. Her journal of travels, her 
letters, and many other of her prose compositions, were 
admired for their vivacity and elegance; and her poems, 
among which is to be found a translation of Telemachus 
into English verse, though they cannot be considered 
either polished or harmonious, serve to confirm the ho- 
nonourable traditions we have received respecting her 
characterand her mind. Never did a poet possess a 
readier pen than Mrs. Ferguson. She wrote on every 
occasion, and on almost every subject; and if the publi- 
cation of her manuscripts are called for, I have no 
doubt that a volume might easily be collected; but she 
cannot be said to have been a favourite of the Muses, 
and her lines are not perfumed with that “fragant nec- 
tar,”? which those divinities are said to sprinkle over the 
verses of theirfriends. ‘They are frequently sprightly 
and feeling, but they want the animation of poetic ar- 
dour, and even their fluency is not synonymous with 
graceful ease. Mrs. Fergusonis said to have beena 
lady of fine talents, of refined delicacy, exquisite sen- 
sibility, and romantic generosity; several of her friends 
are still living, who remember with delight her noble 
disposition, her agreeable conversation, and her amus- 
ing eccentricities. 

Having introduced the name of one poetess, I take 
perhaps the best occasion of mentioning two ladies, 
whose poems are dated in almost every year of the last 
century, and whose venerable age extended almost to 
our owntimes. For the following biographical sketch- 
es, I am indebted to one of the most elegant and accom- 
plished women of our age—herself the author of some 
beautiful verses, whom I believe I sufficiently designate, 
when I say she is an hononary member of this society. 


. 6Qr SH’ . "tai 
Evans might truly have bs Susanna Wnrienr was born in Great Britain, where 


e had received a good education, according to its es- 
timation at that time; but the high degree of culture 
which her mind afterwards attained, was entirely owing 
to her own diligence and love of literature; but for which 
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she never omitted any of the peculiar duties of her day 
and station. She came to this country with her parents 
in 1714, being then 17 years of age, and lived with them 
for some years in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
where her taleuts and understanding were justly appre- 
ciated; and she laid the foundation of many friendships 
with distinguished individuals and families, which con- 
tinued through herlife. She removed with her father’s 
family among the first settlers on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, then the utmost frontier settlement of Penn- 
sylvania; where they lived, surrounded by the Indians, 
and in the kindest friendship with them: and where, af- 
ter her mother’s death, the care of a large family, and 
the education of its youthful members, successively 
devolved upon her: yet she attended to the cultivation 
of her own mind and talents toa very uncommon de- 
giee. She attained several languages, and knew many 
sciences, without the smallest degree of pedantry or 
affectation. She was ancommonl agreeabye in conver- 
sation; indeed she was equalled but by few, and her 
letters were highly and deservedly admired, Her cha- 
racter throughout was excellent, She lived nearly to 
the age of ninety years.” 

The only specimens of Susanna Wright’s poetry 
which I have seen have a deeply religious character, 
but they are written with great force and feeling as 
well as elegance, and more than sustain her character 
for poetical talents, intellectual improvement, and mo- 
ral worth. 

‘Hannan Grirrirrs was the daughter of Thomas 
Griffitts, formerly mayor of Philadelphia, and by her 
mother, who was the daughter of Isaac Norris, sen. de- 
scended from Thomas Lloyd, one of the most distin- 
guished of the first settlers of Pennsylvania, who came 
over with William Penn, in 1782.” 

“She was a woman of excellent abilities, and distin- 


guished for the ease and accuracy with which she ex: 


for poetical talents. He seems to have incited and en- 
couraged every boyish attempt at rhyme, and we pro- 
bably owe to his instigations a number of excellent com- 
positions which did honour to the college and the city. 
Every commencement or exhibition, every occasion of 
general rejoicing or grief, was an opportunity for the 
public pronunciation of dialogues, odes, or elegies, 
some of which possess great beauty and animation, and 
are far above the ordinary capacity of collegians. 

It would be tedious to designate the principal anony- 
mous effusions which were produced at the university, 
but I must be permitted to notice a poem in blank verse, 
entitled **Pennsylvania,” by a student at the college of 
Philadelphia. It describes the province as labouring 
under the distresses and terrors of warfare, and calls on 
Britain to rescue her helpless colony from the ravages 
of the French and Indians.It was printed in 1756, Frank- 
lin, in his advertisement, justly commends the judg- 
ment, genius, and public spirit with which it is written; 
and as the production of a boy it is really remarkable for 
the smoothness of its verses, the power of its descrip- 
tions, and the excellence of its taste. 

Prefixed to a funeral sermon of Dr. Smith’s upon 
Mr. W. T. Martin, a member of the first class which 
entered the university, are five elegiacal effusions by as 
many of his classmates, inscribed to the Rev. Provost. 
Each of these young gentlemen afterwards attained some 
distinction in our commonwealth. Several of them quit- 
ted their alma-mater with extensive learning, and a 
fine taste for literature; but in one alone the poetic seed 
appears to have produced much fruit. 

One of the elegies was the production of Jacon 
Decne. It is easy, polished, and harmonious, which 
appear to be the characteristics of all the author’s com- 
positions. After his graduation he was -received into 
holy orders, and was elected assistant minister of Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s. As a preacher he enjoyed 


pressed herself both in conversation and with her pen, great popularity, for his voice was full and musical, his 
She had a talent for writing verses which I have never / elocution uncommonly graceful, and his sermons highly 
seen equalled for its readiness, the numbers really flow- | finished and oratorical. He advocated at first the co- 
ing from her pen asthe natural effusion of her thoughts. | lonial resistance of British oppression, but was alarmed 


I have a great many of her poetical effusions, chiefly | when that resistance became open rebellion, apd on the 


devotional, or else in the elegiac strain on the death of 
her friends,” . ” - 

“She was a truly pious and virtuous woman, and was | 
supported by that piety through a season of afflictive 
privation in the loss of her sight; for she lived to ex- 
treme old age, and was quite blind for several of the 
latter years of her life. 
retained to the last, and her fine faculties seemed unim- 
paired by age. She was born in Philadelphia, in 1728, 
and died in the same city, in 1817.” 

“She was remarkable for the readiness of her wit and | 
repattee, and for the ease and fluency of her conversa- | 
sation. In her, a generous and lofty spirit was finely | 
tempered by a Christian humility. She wrote a great | 
deal, but was averse to her pieces appearing in print, | 
which they sometimes did, though without her know- 
ledge.” 

Several*of Hannah Griffitts’ pieces are evidence of 
talents of a superior order. ‘They all breathe a spirit 
of piety and purity which commards our love, and 
some of them rise to a high elevation of devotional sub- 
limity. Her versification is easy and elegant, and her | 
poetry generally reflects with added lustre the charm- 
ing traits of her exalted and polished mind, 


The talents and learning which were collected in the 
faculty of our university immediately after its estab- 
lishment, have been often noticed, and must always 
excite admiration and surprize. The encouragement | 
given in that institution to the political talents of its ear- | 
lest pupils, has not been, I believe, so g-nerally known. 
Dr. Smita was not: only a critic of the first taste; but, 
if we may judge from one or two short compositions 
which are printed,* might have gained some reputation | 








* The most considerable specimen of Dr. Smith’s po- 


* * 
{ 


\ 
But her senses otherwise were | 


occupation of Philadelphia by the enemy, attached 
himself to them. He published the letters of Tamoc 
Caspepina and some sermons. We have also his com- 
mencement exercise, a dialogue in blank verse, on the 
accession of George II], which is an harmonious and 
accurate composition, It is said that he afterwards oc- 
etry which I have met with, is entitled A Poem on vis- 
iting the Academy of Philadelphia, June, 1753, printed 
in folio, and consisting of near 300 lines. It may be 
praised for harmony and correctness; but neither the 
subject nor the occasion were calculated to inspire po- 
etical ideas, and the author’s imagination was not, it 
seems, able to supply them. He, however, casts a 
“glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” 
and, in the latter place perceives the venerable form of 
Penn, who oddly enough— 


With sky tinged mantle clad, and lifted hands, 
In act to touch the string majestic stands, 





The founder of our province “pours forth his raptures 
on the lyre,” and after expressing his satisfaction at the 
advancement in wealth, wisdom, and virtue, which his 
fair colony has made, concludes with much excellent 
advice. 

At the time he composed this piece; the Rev. Mr. 
Smith was tutor in the family of Col. Martin, of Long 
Island. The distinguished place he holds in the politi- 
cal and literary history of our colony, has rendered the 
events of his life familiar to us, and I will not repeat 
what is elsewhere to be found in print. He published 
sever.l other pieces of poetry before and after the date 
of that just noticed. One of them may be seen prefix- 
ed to Evan’s poems, and one or two, I believe, in the 
collection of his works, ; 


: 
; 


Fe 
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casionally wrote verses, but their loss is not to be re- | materials, verses which are easy, sprightly, and agreea- 
gretted, as at most they could only have merited praise ble, is not a little creditable to him. He is represented 
for fluency and elegance. tu have been a man of good dispositions, and of a fine 
Another of these elegies, and one of the best, was mind. He was very much distinguished at college, and 
written by Mr. Pact Jackson. ‘This young gentleman at an early age gained great honor by his ‘*Essay on the 
was very much distinguisked at the university for his Advantages of a Perpetual Union between Great Bri- 
genius; and his profound classical learning procured for | tain and her Colonies,” which is in print. He studied 
him the Professorship of Languages very soon after his | law at Philadelphia, but had not long been admitted to 
graduation. When in 1758 an expedition against the | practice when he emigrated to Louisiana, where 
French forts and settlements was undertaken, he ac- | we learn that he acquired a fortune, and married a 
cepted a chaplaincy in the provincial troops, and re- | daughter of the Spanish governor. 
signed his seat to Mr. Beveridge. He was afterwards| ALexanpen ALEXANDER quitted college with a high 
settled in Chester county, where he died. One or two | reputation for classical attainments, and soon after his 
of Mr, Jackson’s poetical exercises were printed, and | commencement was appointed a tutor in that institution; 
are still preserved. They are prettily written, but bear | but he had not long held this situation when he was in- 
no proportion to his reputed talents; and cannot be ad- | volved in pecuniary embarrassments, and obliged to 
duced as evidence of the learning and accomplishments | quit the city, to which he never returned. The greater 
for which he has been praised. part of Beveridge’s Odes were done into English verse 
We owe the fifth of these elegiac compositions tothe | by Mr. Alexander. The translation appears to do al- 
pen of Francis Horxinxson. It is impossible, within | most too much justice to the original; and the verses, 
the limits of this essay, to do justice to the character of | though relieved from the cumbrous weight of the Ro- 
that accomplished gentleman. He was a profound law- | man costume, seem not to have recovered the natural 
yer, anenlightened judge, and a patriotic statesman. | ease of the English poetry. ‘The versification, however, 
His sqholarship was various, and, indeed, there was no is neither rude nor unharmonious. Some prefatory verses 
subject which the quickness and versatility of his talents | ‘fom Mr. Beveridge’s Poetical Performances” are bet- 
did not enable hep to grasp; for, to use the words of | ter executed, and at times move with great propriety 
one of the most sagacious and discriminating of his co- | and gracefulness. 
temporaries, “he excelled in music and poetry, andhad | Tuomas Coomnz, Jun. was son of a respectable citi- 
some knowledge of painting. fiut these arts did not | zen of Philadelphia, who held a small office in the cus- 
monopolize the powers of his mind; further, he was well | toms, At college he was more distinguished by his 
skilled in many practical and useful sciences, particular- | belles lettres taste than for his classical learning. He 
ly mathematics and natural philosophy, and he had a | afterwards studied theology, and about 1770 was admit- 
general acquaintance with the principles of anatomy, | ted into priest’s orders. On his retugn from England 
chemistry, and natural history. But his forte was hu- | hegwas elected as an assistant ministe®of Christ Church 
mour and satire, in both of which he was not surpassed | and’ St. Peter’s. Like the Rev. Mr. Ducheé he was a 
ed by Lucian, Swift, or Rabelais. These extraordinary | whig at the commencement of our revolutionary strug- 
powers were converted tothe advancement of the inte- gle, and like him was alarmed, and abandoned the party 
rests of patriotism,virtue and science.’ Many of Mr. Hop- | when congress abjured their sllegiance to the king. We 
kinson’s poetical pieces have been collected and print- find his name amongst those of our fellow citizens who, 
ed. Their subjects are mostly occasional, and though | in September, 1777, were banished by the legislature 
they were admirably calculated to produce a temporary | of Pennsylvania to Staunton in Virginia, but he obtained 
effect, they cannot be fully appreciated at present. | permission to remain, under plea of sickness. Before 
hen th@pbjec@af a safire is unknown, or the point of | the end of the war he went to England, and abandoned 
asepigram forgotten, their flatness is almost intolerable. | his country for ever. In England he was patronized by 
With all these disadvantages the smaller poetic com- | the Earl of Carlisle, who made him his chaplaia, and on 
positions of Mr. Hopkinsion have not yet lost their | his elevation to the Vice-royalty of Ireland, procured 
charm, and many of his extemporary productions, like | him a small benefice in that country. Mr. Coombe af- 
the “Battle of the Kegs,’”’ have too much humour soon terwards attained greater preferment in the church, 
to lose their popularity. Several pieces written in his | and we find him named a Prebendary of Canterbury, 
youth for the American Magazine, have been praised | and one of the chaplains to his majesty. He died a few 
forfelegance and sprightliness;and even the “I’Allegro” | years since. The translations by Mr. Coombe display 
and “il Penseros>,” though they cannot be compared | some command of language and facility of versification. 
with their inimitable prototypes, will receive the appro- | In 1775 he dedicated to Dr. Goldsmith a poem, entitled 
bation of ever-lover of poetry. His larger pieces are | “ Edwin, or the Emigrant,” which is a continuation of 
the “Treaty, a Poem,” which, according to the author’s | the story of the Deserted Village. It will surprise no one 
own words, ‘‘was written on the banks of the Lehigh | that it has few of the charms of that delightful produc- 
in the year 1761, when he served as secretary ina sol- | tion, but it is not without poetic talent, and the lines 
lemn conference held between the government of Penn- | may be praised for great softness and harmony. The 
sylvania and the chiefs of several Indian Nations,” and | piece was written, it is said, to discourage emigration to 
“Science,” a poem written in the course of the follow- | this country, by a dreadful picture of its inhabitants, its 
ing year. They contain poetry of a high order, and | situation, and its prospects, an object which at the time 
with all the rest of his pieces have received the praise | excited no small probation. With this poem were 
of critics for propriety of expression, ease of versifica- | printed ** The Unfortunate Lovers,” and a few smaller 
tion, and harmony of numbers. Francis Hopkinson was | pieces, which do not possess nuch merit. 
born in Philadelphia in 1737, and died in his native city | The American Magazine has been alrea.ly referred 
on the 9th of May 1791. ito. Of the first series, published in 1758, there ap- 
With the Latin poems of Mr. Beveridge, are also peared only 13 Nos., and ten years afterwards, when it 
printec the translations into English verse, and one or | was revived, it existed but nine months. It contained 
two original pieces, by several stud-nts of the Univer- | a great variety of poetry, the best of which was produc- 
sity, who he says was still under age. As some of these | ed by Godfrey, Hopkinson and others, whose names 
translations exhibit considerable taste and talents, I need | have occurred above. There were, however, a good 
not apologise for introducing the names of their authors, | Many anonymous contributions of considerable merit, 
StTepaen Watts, ALEXANDER ALEXANDER, and Tuomas | but which, as the age was fruitful of tolerable poetry, 
Coomsr, Jun. jit is unnecessary more particularly to notice. bout 
I presume it is no great praise of Mr. Watts’ transla- | the same time a number of poems were separately pub- 
tions, to say they are better than the original Latin of | lished, of which lL may mention “ The Squabble, a Pas- 
Beveridge; but that he was able to form out of such | toral Eclogue,” written upon the occasion of the dis- 
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graceful Paxton riots; ‘* The Manners of the Times, a 
Satire, by Philadelphiensis,” which is said to have been 
aimed at a number of individuals in fashionable society; 
and **A Panegyric, by Strephon,” which seems to be 
an answer to the satire. The animated resistance of the 


colonies to the oppressive acts of the British Parliament, | 
inspired several of our poets, and we have a great many | 
poems and Pindaric odes on ** Liberty” and ‘* Oppres- | 


sion,” several of which may contain some harmonious 


and spirited verses, but which may be generally charac- | 


terized as more patriotic than poetic. 

Among the poets of this period, Mr. Joan Wiicocks 
must not be forgotten. He was son of a gentleman 
from the West Indies, who brought him in his childhood 
to Philadelphia, and dying soon afterwards, left him 
heir to a handsome estate. He was educated at our 
college, where he distinguished himself more by his 
talents than by his application. He afterwards studied 
law, but was soon disgusted with that profession, and 
purchased an ensigncy in the 18th or Royal Regiment 
of freland. But he had not been long in the army when 
(in 1772)he died at the early age of 22. He is said to have 
been a young man of fine talents, of impetuous temper, 
and of generous disposition, We have a number of his 
poetical effusions; they consist of fables, pastorals, epi- 
grams, and satires, written generally with elegance, and 
occasionally with wit. But verses which do honor to a 
lover or a beau, and hold a conspiuous place in ladies’ 
albums, may not entitle their author to the name of a 
poet; and such are the productions of Mr. Wilcocks. 
They are to be found printed with the poems of one of 
his friends, whom I am next to mention. 

Mr, Joun Pange was, I believe, a native of Delaware; 
he must have beth born about the year 1750, forgn 
1768 we find him a student in the college at Philatel. 
phia. At the commencement of the war he entered the 
American army, and was attached, it is supposed, to 
Washington’s division, for some of his pieces are dated 
at camp in the neighborhood of Boston, and others at 
Whitemarsh and Valley Forge. After the peace he was 
for some time in our city, and we hear of him last in 
Arundel county, Virginia. ‘The most remarkable pro- 
duction of Mr. Parke is a poetical translation of the 
Odes of Horace. Several of his versions appear to have 
been college exercises, and most of the rest were writ- 
ten at camp in moments with difficulty stolen from his 
military duties. Our admiration of the classical taste of 
this young soldier, and our astonishment at his tranquil 
prosecution of his favourite studies in the midst of mili- 
tary bustle, almost disarm criticism. If the lines are oc- 
casionally unpolished, or have failed to catch the spirit 
of the original, we must be ready to excuse them; and 
it would be unfair to withhold our approbation from 
many verses which really possess great spirit and ele- 
gance, because they might perhaps have been more 
happily executed; for we must recollect, that we have 
no translation of the Lyrics of Horace which does any 
thing like justice to them, and that it is the opinion of 
scholars that we never can have. 

In the same volume are to be found several translations 
from the classical poets, a number of odes, and other 
occasional pieces, and a pastoral drama entitled ** Vir- 
ginia,” Most of these pieces were inspired by friend- 
ship or patriotism, and are evidences of a warm heart, a 
cultivated understanding, and a correct taste. 

W ‘th the name of Mr. Parke I now close my catalogue 
of the early peets of Pennsylvania. Its prolixity seems 
to call for an apology, and yet I know not how I could 
have exhibited the extent to which poetry was cultivated 
in the province but by referring to a series of unsuccess- 
ful efforts, and naming many indifferent poets. As the 
object of this paper has been to prove the existence in 
Pennsylvania of poetical taste, rather than of poetical 
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inelegance, and to prove, that although the austerity of 
their religion and the hardness of their fortunes may 
have at first prevented any great patronage of the ele- 
gant arts, yet that competence and leisure quickly miti- 
gated this severity, and the society of colonists became 


to soft refinements less a foe, 

Wit grew polite, and numbers learned to flow. 
Postscript. —Since the foregoing pages were prepar- 
ed for the press, I have bad in my hands several copy 
| books of the familiar letters of James Loca, and find 
| that his name must be added to the catalogue of our 
| early poets. 
| It seems that he translated into English verse, for the 
| use of his daughters, the Distichs of Cato, and that this 
| version is in print. 
| It appears, also, that he was particularly ready at La- 

tin versification, and that he frequently addressed to his 
| learned friends, playful odes or epistles in Roman num- 

bers. In one of his letters to the «ccomplished Colonel 
| Hunter governor, of New Jersey, | find mention of a 

Greek ode which he had just written, a proof of singu- 
| lar scholarship in that beautiful language. f° 

These compositions | have not seen; of course, I can- 
not speak of their merits. I need ngt add any account 
of their author; his name, dieedaaien station, are fa- 
miliar to every one here, and a satisfactory history of 
his life and acquirements is precluded by the limits of 
this paper. 





DIVISION OF THE COUNTY. 
Meeting for the dividing the county of Philadelphia, 


At a numerous and respectable meeting of the in- 
habitants of “Lower Dublin Township, convened by 
public notice at the Inn of Benjamin Snyder, in Bustle- 
ton, on Friday the 2d September inst. for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the resolutions passed at a 

| meeting of the inhabitants of Germantown township, 
held at Germantown on Thursday 11th of August last, 
for dividing the county of Philadelphia, and for assig- 
ing which, the co-operation of sthe inl{{bit@n of cog 
er Dublin township, and other townships composing the 
northern section of the county was invited, by sending 
delegates to meet hereafter in Convention, 

Sanuel Swift was called to the Chair and John W. 
Trump, appointed Secretary. 

After the published proceedings, and circular from 
the Germantown Committee of correspondence, had 
been read and discussed, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That three delegates be appointed for this 
Township with power te supply any vacancies in their 
number, who shall be authorized by this meeting to con- 
fer with an equal number appointed by the townships 
of Germantown and others, on the subject of a division 
of the county of Philadelphia in future Convention, 
whereupon Samuel Swift, John H. Gibbon, and Daniel 
Walton were nominated and appointed. 

Resolved, That the delegates be instructed to inquire 
into and ascertain the sentiments of the people of the oth- 
er townships, both as to their willingness to unite in the 
proposed plan, and to learn their views in regard to the 
place proposed for the county town, and give their aid 
for effecting it by the ensuing Legislature provided it 
appears to them, there is fairness and equality intended, 
as to fixing the place for the public buildings in the cen- 
tre of the proposed district, having in view both popu- 
lation and geographical limits. 

Resolved, That this committee of delegates commu- 
nicate by letter or otherwise, with the corresponding 

| committee of Germantown, &c. in relation to their own 


talent, I may, perhaps, flatter myself that it has not fallen | appointment, and the ulterior movements of the other 
short of its aim; at all events, I am entitled to ask of this | parties, the townships before mentioncd,. 


society their favourable countenance of an attempt to | 


rescue our ancestors from the charge of illiteracy and 


Resolved, That the said delegates be instructed to 


| use their exertions to have the subject of division sub- 


we en hy, + siceldhan. 
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mitted directly to the people of the townships invited | 
to form a new County. 
SAMUEL SWIFT, Chairman. 


Joun W. Trump, Secretary. 


Meeting for the Division of the County of Philadelphia. | 


Ata meeting held in Moreland Township Philadel. 
phia County, on Monday, the 29th inst. to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of sending delegates from the | 
said township, to meet delegates that may be appoin- 
ted in other townships, for the purpose of discussing the | 
subject of a division of the county, of Philadelphia, and 
erecting therefrom a new county, Jacob Shearer Esq. 
was called to the Chair, and George Breck, appointed 
Secretary. 

The Circular of the committee of Correspondence of 
Germantown Township being read, the following gen- 
tlemen were nominated and appointed Delegates, viz:— 
George Breck, Franklin Comly, and Jacob Shearer, jr. 
—the same also being appointed a Committee of Cor- 
respondence. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the meeting be 
published. SAMUEL COMLY, Chairman, 

Grones Breck, Secretary. 


Division or Tas Country. 


At a meeting of the citizens of the township or 
Blockley, held at the Rising Sun Tavern, (Lancaster 
Turnpike,) September 5, 1831, in consequence of an 
invitation from the Committee of Correspondence of 
Germantown, on the subject of dividing the county of 
Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL BRECK was appointed Chairman, and 

Henry Leeca Secretary. 

A circular from the Germantown Committee having 
been read, and the object of the meeting explained by 
the Chairman, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved by the inhabitants of Blockley, assembled | 
as aforesaid, That they consider a separation from the | 
city, and division of the county inexpedient, and there- 
fore decline joining in any measures that may tend to 
that end. 

Resolved, That the Chairman communicate the fore- 
going to the Committee of Correspondence in German- 
town, and cause the proceedings of this meeting to be 
published, 


SAMUEL BRECK, Chairman. 
Henry Leecu, Secretary. 


~ 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


TuHurspayY EVENING, Sep. 8, 1851, 


SELECT COUNCIL.—Mr. Worrell presented a pe- 
tion fur the regulation of Walnut street, near tenth, 
which was referred to the paving committee. 

Mr. Worrell also presented a petition from the occu- 
pants of stalls in the High street market, between Third 
and Fourth streets, which was referred to the market 
committee, 

Patrapecrura, Sept. 8, 1831. 


To the Select and Common Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen—The undersigned, holders of stalls in 
High street market, between Third and Fourth streets, 
most respectfully represent, that the stalls occupied by 
them on the north side of the market, from Third about 
half way to Fourth street, are rendered almost useless 
to them in rainy and inclement weather, from the de- 
cayed and impaired state of the roof, which admits the 
water so freely as materially to injure their articles of 
commerce, and to render them unprotected by shelter 
in stormy and unfavourable weather. They, therefore, 
respectfully pray your honourable body to have the said 
roof repaired as soon as it may be practicable. With 
sentiments of high respect, we are, &c. 


Mr. Worrell presented the following petition to alter 


the names of the streets running north and south, west 
of Broad street, which was laid on the table: 


To the Select Council of the City of Philadelphia. 

The memorial of the subscribers, residing west of 
Broad street, in the city of Philadelphia, and others, own- 
ers of property in said district, respectfully showeth: 

That they, in common with many other citizens, are 
dissatisfied with the present designation of the streets, 
running north and south, within the limits of that section 
of our city; and are of opinion that a change could be 
made much more conducive to their advantage, by ren- 
dering the subject more intelligible, and familiar to 
strangers, The increasing trade and improvements on 
the river Schuylkill, have of later years raised us to sone 
commercial importance and consideration, and from its 
present healthy condition we may reasonably expect its 
advancement. Our object is to promote this spirit of 
laudable enterprise, by removing al! ambiguity in names, 
and rendering what was difficult to be understood, plain 
and comprehensive. 

in order, therefore, to produce so desirable a result, 
we earnestly call your attention to the act recently pass- 
ed on this subject, by the body composing the ‘*Com- 
mon Council,” of which we highly approve, and solicit 
your sanction to the same, that the change in title may 
take effect without further delay. 

All of which is, with due deference, submitted to your 
decision. 


Mr. Neff presented the ensuing petition from Messrs, 
Hollingshead and Platt which was referred to a joint 
committee of two members of each Council,and Messrs. 
Wetherill, Hood, Neff, and Lippincott, were appointed 
the committee. 


10 the President and Members of the Select and Common 
Councils, 

Gentlemen—We have lately become owners of about 
eighty feet of wharf property, situate between Market 
and Arch streets, immediately north of Mr. Girard’s 
stores. If the situation referred to is known to the mem- 
bers of Councils, they will recollect that it is now occu- 
pied by old and decayed buildings, that the passage 
between them and the head of the dock, is incoveniently 
narrow and that the wharf is unimproved and ruinous. 


| We propose to erect handsome and substantial stores, 


to enlarge, and pave the passage along the river front, 
to extend the wharf, and to make such an improvement 
as will greatly beautify that part of the city, and contri- 
bute to its healthfulness, Between the north line of 
Mr. Girard’s property and our south line, there is a pub- 
lic ten feet wide alley, the eastern end of which is now 
in such a situation as to be at all times offensive. The 
improvements contemplated by us, cannot be so made 
as to give an uniformly pure and beautiful front to that 
part of the wharves, unless the city will unite in the 
contemplated alteration, or permit us to extend the im- 
provement so as to include these ten feet in the projected 
new wharf, but reserving to the public its rights over 
them as a highway. 

The object of this application is to ask of the Councils, 
that they will be pleased to appoint a committee to con- 
fer with us upon the subject submitted. We believe 
that an examination of the property will show, that it is 
the interest of the city to adopt some measures which 
will contribute to change the appearance of this now 
unsightly portion of its eastern front. 

We are most respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 
Ho.urnesHead, Pratr & Co. 
Philadelphia, 5th Sept. 1831. 


Mr. Kittera presented the subjoined petition from Mr. 
Nathan Bunker, which was referred to Messrs. Kittera, 
Warren, Johnson and Oldenburg. 

Puaivaverrura, Y mo. 6, 1831. 
To the Select and Common Councils, 
Respected friends;—Being the owner of a small lot 
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of ground atthe corner of Washington and Locust sts, | while he in person at the same time was armed in the 
Jam desirous of building on it in the spring, somewhat | field boldly to defend it and eventually through a kind 
on the plan annexed. ‘The season is now at hand for | Providence established it--this is my idea of the dispo- 
making engagements for materials preparatory thereto, | sal of the figures, apart from any particular interest 1 
and in consequence of some proceedings already taken | may have in placing it in the Hall. 

place in Councils relative to widening Locust street, But gentlemen, | frankly acknowledge I have seyeral 
from Eighth to Washington street, | am led to appre- | reasons in proposing to you the placing of the figure in 
hend my house might be taken duwn for that purpose, | the Hall, first the figure is my property, and executed 
after my time had been consumed, and my money ex- | by myself some eighteen or nineteen years past, I wish 
pended in its erection, which could neither prove pro-| it a perpetual place in the Hall, that it may be said 
fitable to me or the public, and far from agreeable to| that a prophet may obtain some honor in his native 
my inclination to enter into controversy on the score of | place. 

damages. The loss to me would be a serious oneif| I think you need not have any doubts as to its being 
the ground with the building now on it were taken from | a guod likeness—I have modeled Gen, Washington in 
me for that purpose, and necessarily much increased af- | his life time frequently, in minature and as large as life. 
ter the erection of new brick buildings. The owners | Judge Washington pronounced the figure here alluded 
of the ground composing the remainder of that square | to immediately on sight a better likeness than Stewart’s 
are few in number, none of whom I believe are desirous | Also, I am disposed to sell it if I can obtain a liberal 
the streets should be widened and for my own part I | compensation. 

can see no necessity for it. The buildings at present When the Exchange was building at Baltimore, Mr. 
on my lot rent for $260 per annum, and if removed pre-| Dennis Smith offered me $500, which I refused as it 
paratory to building, before the determination of the | would not scarcely pay me for the mere labour of nearly 
public, as to widening the street is known, it may in-| four months, I have been about sixty years at my busi- 
crease my loss by the loss of reat until the question is | ness, and probably have exhibited some humble talents, 
settled. Iam persuaded no disposition exists with the | that would entitle me to some consideration more than 
members to inflict on any citizen losses that may be | a mere laborer. 

avoided,—much less a disposition to retard or delay the | The figure is excavated, and saturated with oil, and 
removal of frame buildings, thatare to be replaced by | would be as durable as any furniture in a room covered 
substantial brick ones, thereby increasing security against | from the weather. 

fire, and adding some ornament to that fanciful part of} One observation more, I mention it not with the idea 
our city, for although the house I propose erecting is| that my long service of twenty-two years inthe City 
somewhat varying from the usual style of building dwell- | Councils, can add any merit to my work asa sculptor, 
ings, yet Lam persuaded the neatness of its appearance, | but if Councils in viewing the figure should discover 
and the comforts of its arrangements, will aid the gene- | merit in it, sufficient to induce them to purchase it— 
ral improvement of the neighborhood.—Hoping some | it might have some consideration, in rendering me a 
early steps may be taken by Councils toend my suspense | considerable kindness, and at the same time do me 
on the subject, [ remain, sincerely. much honour. 

With great respect, I remain yours and the commit- 
tees, humble servant. WM. RUSH. 

Mr. Kittera offered the ensuing resolution, which 
was adopted by both Councils. 

Resolved by the Senate and Common Councils, that 
the committee on the state house and independence 
square, be authorised to purchase at a price not ex- 
ceeding 500 dollars, the statue of Washington, offered 
for sale by Wm, Rush, Esq. and the same be charged 
to appropriation No. 21, 

Mr. Kittera offered the annexed resolution, which 
was adopted by both Councils, 

Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the city commissioners be and they are hereby directed 
to cause Chesnut street, from fifth to sixth street, to 
be McAdanized under the direction of the Paving Com- 
mittee, and charge the expense to appropriation, N. 1. 

Mr. Kittera offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted by both Councils, and was referred to 
Messrs, Kittera, Lippencott, Massey, Cave Patterson, 
and Kneass. 

Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that 
a committee of three members from each Council be 
appointed to inq@ire and report whether it be expedi- 
dent to improve the Drawbridge Dock for a steam boat 
or commercial landing, and the probable expense of 
such improvement. 

COMMON COUNCIL.—Several petitions were pre- 
sented in the common council similar to those presented 
in the Select Council. 

Mr. Wetherill from the committee on fire companies 
made the annexed report. 

The Committee on fire companies beg leave to re- 
port, that they have endeavoured to discharge impar- 
tially the duties required of them by the ordinances, 
which place under their control 5000 dollars to be ap- 
propriated among the fire engine and hose companies 
in the city, who shall comply with the provisions of said 
ordinances, 


The committees haye certified the following appro- 




























N. BUNKER. 

Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the petitions of N. Bunker, and FE. Rogers, and all pro- 
ceedings of Councils in relation to the latter, be refer- 
red toa joint committee of twomembers from each 
Council, to report such information in regard to the 
subject as may be necsssary and the measures which it 
would be proper to adopt. 

Mr. Kittera as Chairman of the Committee on Inde- 
pendence Square made the following report, accom- 
panied with the annexed letter from WilliamRush, Esq. 

To the Select and Common Councils. 

The Committee on the State House and Independent 
square, report: . 

That they have receiveda letter from Wm. Rush, 
Esq. offering for sale the statue of Washington, which 
for many years hasbeen in the Hall of Independence. 
Not considering themselves authorized to act in relation 
to it, they submit for the information of Councils the 
communication of this venerable architect, who for 
many years was a prominent and useful member of the 
Select Council, and whose work is considered, by many 
as one of great merit. 

Tnomas Kirrera, Esa. 

Dear Sir—As Chairman of the Committee on the 
State House and Independence Square, I take the liber- 
ty to address you, and your fellow members through you 
as follows: 

As you are about restoring the Hall of Independence 
to its original style of architecture, I would suggest 
whether it would not be very appropriate to give the 
figure of Washington (which has occupied a place in 
the room since General Lafayette figured init) a per- 
manent fixture in some conspicuous part of the room. 

W ith due deference I would submit my opinionas to 
the propriety of placing the figure permanently in the 
Hall—for the following reason, I believe the spirit and 
fortitude of Washington inspired and presided over 
that august assembly of Patriots, that made the solemn 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, 








of the president of their-respective companies, viz: 


Engine Companies- 
Assistance, 175 America, 201 | 





The Committee also beg leave to report in relation 
to the memorial of the Robert Morris hose company for 
aid from councils, that this company having been insti- 
tuted since the 12th of May, 1823, is not embraced 
within the provisions of the present ordinances, 


Mr, Wetherill from the committee on the revised or. 
dinances reported the following ordinances which were 
twice read and ordered to be printed. 


A supplement to the ordinance passed 27th May, 1828, 
entitled ‘‘An ordinance to prevent dogs from running 
at large” &c, 

It shall be the duty of the High Constables, or such of 
them as shall be designated for that purpose by the 
Mayor, to cause to be made a proper pattern of a muz- 
zle for dogs, either of wire-work, leather, or other ma- 
terial of such a description as not to prevent them 
from drinking, but as effectually to prevent them from 
biting or snapping; which pattern when approved by 
the Mayor shall be placed in his office for public in- 
spection:—with directions of the proper manner of at- 
taching and secuting the same: And from and after the 
first day of January next, no muzzle shall be deemed 
to be in sufficient compliance with the provisions of the 
first section of the ordinance, to which this is a supple- 
ment, unless made in form and character like to the said 
pattern, and attached and secured according to the said 
directions, 


An ordinance for the regulation and controul of per- 
sons keeping Oyster Cellars. 

Sect. 1. The Mayor may from time to time direct the 
registry by the city commissioners of such persons de 
sirous of keeping oyster cellars, as shall produce to him 
satisfactory evidence of good character, which registry 
shall specify the name of the party and the situation of 
the cellar; and thereupon a certificate thereof shall is- | 
sue signed by the commissioners and countersigned by 
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priations to the Mayor and requested him to draw his and published in like manner, with and have the same 
warrant on the city treasurer for the said sums in favour | force and effect as the ordinances of the city. 


Sec 5. After the first day of January next, no person 


Hose Companies. | shall keep an oyster cellar in the city of Philadelphia, 


without first receiving a certificate of registry in the 


Columbia, 175 Columbia; 961 | manner herein before prescribed; under a penalty of fif- 
Delaware, 175 Fame, 901 ty dollars, to be recovered by action of debt; one half 
Diligent, 297 Good Intent, 201 | thereof to the informer, and one half to the treasurer of 
Good Will, 175 Hope, 201 | the city. 
Hand in Hand, 160 Neptune, 201 Mr. Kneass from the committee of accounts made re- 
Harmony, 175 Perseverance, 201 | port that they find the city treasurer’s quarter- 
Hibernia, 175 Philadelphia, 201 | ly accounts from the first of April to the first of July 
Hope, 160 Phenix, 227 | last, and also Dr. Franklin’s and John Scott’s Legacy 
Pennsylvania, 227 Resolution, 201 | accounts, correct. 
Philadelphia, 227 = Southwark, 201} Mr, Johnson, sa chairman of the Paving Committee, 
Reliance, 175 Washington, 201 | offered the following resolution which was agreed to by 
Vigilant, 175 both councils. 
Washington, 161 Whereas, by a resolution of councils, Spruce street 
— —— | from 13th to Broad street is directed to be re-paved, as 
2562 2438 | soon as the iron pipes are laid down. 
2562 And whereas, the size of pipe intended for that street 
5000 cannot be obtained during the present season, and the 


condition of the pavement is such as requires immediate 
attention. 

Therefore resolved, by the Select and Common 
Councils, that the city commissioners be and they are 
hereby directed, to cause Spruce street. from 13th to 
Broad streets, to be re-paved, and charge the expense 
to appropriation No. 1. 


Mr. Johnson read in his place the annexed ordinance 
relative to the Robert Morris hose company, which was 
passed by the common council but was laid on the table 
in the select council. 


A supplement to an ordinance, entitled an ordinance, 
granting aid to the hose and fire companies, 

Be it ordained and enacted by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, in select and common councils assembled, 
That the provisions of the ordinance to which this is a 
supplement, passed the 14th day of February, 1828, be 
and the same are hereby extended to the Robert Morris 
hose company, and that the said company be placed on 
the same footing as if it had been instituted prior to the 
12th day of May, 1823. 

The Common Council ‘appointed on their part 
Messrs. Ryan and Wetherill on the committee relative 
to steam boats. 

Councils adjourned until next Thursday evening.— 
Philadelphia Gazette. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA. 


The New York Journal of Commerce lately stated, 
on the authority of an “intelligent officer of the navy,” 
that the Pennsylvania, the noble three-decker built at 
our Navy Yard, had settled on the stocks. This is a 
mistake which we are glad to nave the means of cor- 
recting. The ship was never more secure and erect in 


her station than at present; and her actual condition, 
as well as her immense size and perfect workmanship, 


| 
hs 
| 


the city clerk. excites the admiration of all who inspecther. She has 
Sec. 2. Such registry and certificate shall continue | never settled even in the slightest degree, and there is 
in force until the first day of March next ensuing; un- | no reason whatever toapprehend such an occurrence, 
less sooner revoked by the Mayor, on a conviction of a | She is supported by a stone wall, under the whole 
violation by the party registered or those in his employ, | length of her keel, of four feet in breadth, on each side 
of the laws of the state or ordinances of the city, or on | of which are two walls of equal length and also of solid 
its appearing to him that such party has broken and | masonry, their thickness being each three feet; with 
disregarded the regulations hereinafter referred to, thirty-two transverse walls of similar construction, four 
Sec. 3. Every person so registered shall at the time | feet apart, and each two feet anda half thick. These 
of receiving his first certificate pay to the city clerk for | all rest on solid ground, and are laid, wherever this was 
the use of the city the sum of five dollars,—and for | necessary, in water cement. The interstices are filled 
each renewal of such registry the sum of two dollars. with rubble stone, well rammed in; and the whole forms 
Sec. 4, The Mayor shall from time to time prepare | a mass not to be shaken by any thing less powerful than 
such regulations for the government of the persons so | an earthquake. 
registered as he shall judge proper; which regulations | The informant of the New York paper observed the 
shall be by him submitted to the councils for their ap- | guns of the ship lying near her; but his carelessness is 
proval, and when approved by them, shall be recorded_ proved by his statement that they are all forty-two poun- 
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30th of April, 1798, being prior to that date a branch 
of the War Department. } 


ders. She is to have these on the lower gun deck only, 
with thirty-two’s above. She is calculated for one hun- 


dred and thirty-eight; but may carry two more. George Cabot of Massachusetts, appointed 1798 
The Raritan frigate stands upon a similar structure. | Benjamin Stoddard of Maryland, 1798 
Our information is derived from an officer whose pro- {| Robert Smith of Maryland, 1802 
4 fessional knowledge and skill are well known to us, and , Jacob Crowninshield of Massachusetts, 1805 
whose post requires him to be thoroughly acquainted , Paul Hamilton of South Carolina, 1809 
with oy thing connected with the Navy Yard.— | William Jones of Pennsylvania, 1812 
Chronicle. 


Benjamin W. Crowninshield of Massachusetts, 1814 
Smith Thompson of New York, 1818 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 


Richard Rush of Pennsylvania, 
Samuel D. Ingham of Pennsylvania, 
Louis M’Lane of Delaware, 


SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


Henry Knox of Massachusetts, appointed 
Timothy Pickering of Pennsylvania, 
James M’Henry of Maryland, 

Samuel Dexter of Massachusetts, 

Roger Griswold of Connecticut, 

Henry Dearborn of Massachusetts, 
William Eustis of Massachusetts, 

John Armstrong of New York, 

William H. Crawford of Georgia, 


Samuel L. Southard of New Jersey, 1823 
John Branch of North Carolina, 1829 
Of the Officers of the U. States Government, under the Con- | Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire, 1831 
stitution, compiled from authentic sources; and lately POSTMASTERS GENERAL. 
| revised and perfected by the Editor of the United States | Samuel Osgood of Massachusetts, appointed 1789 
Te h. Timothy Pickering of Pennsylvania, 1791 
. legrap Joseph Habersham of Georgia, 1795 
Bi g eee Gideon Granger of Connecticut, 1802 
: George Washington of Virginia, elected 1789 | Return J. Meigs of Ohio, 1814 
; John Adams of Massachusetts, 1797 | John M’Lean of Ohio, 1823 
| a J one = Virginia, a William T. Barry of Kentucky, 1829 
i ames Madison of Virginia 
| James Monroe a Virgin ——~ 
j John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, 1825 ow : » app 
ht PA Sig os ote naan 1899 William Cushing of Massachusetts, 1796 
i narew Jackso , Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, 1796 
BY VICE PRESIDENTS. John Jay of New York, 1800 
Fy John Adams of Massachusetts, 1789 | John Marshall of Virginia, 1801 
mI Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, 1797 ATTORNEYS GENERAL, 
ik Aaron Burr of New York, __ 1801 | Edmund Randolph of Virginia, appointed 1789 
te George Clinton of N. York, (Died, April 20,1812,) 1810 | William Bradford of Pennsylvania, 1794 
Elbridge Gerry of Mass. (Died, Noy. 23, 1814,} 1813 | Charles Lee of Virginia, 1795 
Daniel D. Tompkins of New York, 1817 | Levi Lincoln of Massachusets, 1801 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, 1825 | Robert Smith of Maryland, 1805 
SECRETARIES OF STATE. John Breckenbridge of Kentucky, 1806 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, appointed 1789 | Cxsat A. Rodney of Delaware, 1807 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia, 1794 | William Pinckney of Maryland, 1811 
Timothy Pickering of Pennsylvania, 1795 | Richard Rush of Pennsylvania, 1814 
al of Vanna 0 William Wirt of Virginia, 1817 
John Marsh ginia, | . FG . 
James Madison of Virginia, 1801 | John M. Berrien of Georgia, 1829 
Robert Smith of Maryland, 1809 | Roger B. Taney of Maryland, 1831 
James Monroe of Virginia, 1811 SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, 1817) | UNITED STATES. 
Henry Clay of Kentucky 1825 | First Congress—first and second sessions held at 
Martin Van Buren of New York, 1829| New York, third at Philadelphia—Frederick A. 
Edward Livingston of Louisiana, 1831| Muhlenburg of Pennsylvania, 1789 
euenmeanrns 62 Sus TRRASURY. — sr eae os Sern: eam et 
; umbu onnecticut, 
Alexander Hamilton of New York, 1789 | third Congress, held at Philadelphia—Frederick 
Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, 1795 A. Mublenbure of P i 
: g of Pennsylvania, 1793 
Samuel Dexter of Massachusetts, 1801 | Fourth Congress, held at Philadelphia—Jonathan 
Albert Gallatin of Pennsylvania, 1802 Dayton of Sto Jersey, 1795 
George W. Campbell of Tennessee, 1814 | Fifth Con ress, held at Philadelphia—Jonathan 
5 P 
Alexander J. Dallas of Pennsylvania, 1814 | Dayton of New Jersey 1797 
William H. Crawford of Georgia, 1817 | g; : 


1895 xth Congress, first session at Philade!phia, second 
1895 at Washington—Theodore Sedgwick of Mass, 1799 
183] Seventh Congress, held at Washington—Nathaniel 
Macon of North Carolina, 1801 
Eighth Congress—Nathaniel Macon of N.Carolina, 1803 
1789 | Ninth Congress—Nathaniel Macon of N. Carolina, 1805 
1795 | Tenth Congress—Jos. B. Varnum of Massachusetts, 1807 
1796 | Eleventh Congress—Joseph B. Varnum of Mass. 1809 
1800 | Twelfth Congress—Henry Clay of Kentucky, 1811 
1801 | Thirteenth Congress—Henry Clay of Kentucky, 1813 
1801! (until January 17th, 1814—Langdon Cheves ot 
1809 | South Carolina, for the residue of the Congress). 
1813 | Fourteenth Congress—Henry Clay of Kentucky, 1815 
1815 Fifteenth Congress—Henry Clay of Kentucky, 1817 
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Isaac Shelby of Kentucky, (did not accept, ) 1817 | Sixteenth Congress—Henry Clay of Kentucky, du- 
John GC. Calhoun of South Carolina, 1817 ring the first session, 1819 
James Barbour of Virginia, 1825 | John W. Taylor of New York, during the second 

‘ Peter B. Porter of New York, 1828)| session, 1820 


John H. Eaton of Tennessee, 


1829 | Seventeenth Congress—Philip P. Barbour of Va. 1821 
Lewis Cass of Ohio, 


1831 | Eighteenth Congress—Henry Clay of Kentucky, 1823 


Nineteenth Congress—John W. Taylor of N. York, 1825 
SUURETARIOS CP TES BAVT. : Twentieth Congress—Andrew Stevenson of Va. 1827 
[ Note. —This department was not established until the | Twenty-first Congress—Andrew Stevenson of Va, 1829 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Report of the proceedings of the triennial meeting of the 


Stockholders of the Bank of the United States. “Held | 


according to the thirteenth article of the eleventh section 

of the Charter, at Philadelphia, on the first day of Sep- 

tember, 1831. 

At the General Triennial meeting of the Stockhold- 
ers of the Bank of the United States, held at their 
Hall, in the city of Philadelphia, on Thursday the first 
day of September, 1851, at 10 o’clock, A. M.. 

Sreruen Giaarp, Esq. of the city of Philadelphia, 
was culled to preside, and 

Joun Porrer, Esq. of South Carolina, appointed 
Secretary. 

Nicuotas Brippte, Esq. the President of the Bank, 
on behalf of the Board of Directors, submitted the fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

The Board of Directors of the Bank of the United 
States, in compliance with the 13th Article of: the 11th 
Section of the Charter of the Bank, which declares, that 
*fonce in every three years the Directors shall lay be- 
fore the Stockholders, at a general meeting, for their 
information, an exact and particular statement of the 
debts which shall have remained unpaid after the expi- 
ration of the original credit, for a period of treble the 
term of that credit, and of the surplus of the profits, 
if any, after deducting losses and dividends,” have now 
the honour to submit to the Stockholders the statements 
therein required. 

As, however, these documents, present only an im- 
perfect view of the situation of the Bank, the Board ot 
Directors gladly avail themselves of the presence of so 
many respectable gentlemen interested in its prosperity 
to explain minutely the whole state of its affairs, ‘To 
this they will accordingly proceed. 

The Capital of the Bank consists of 350,000 shares, 
of which 70,000 are owned by the Government of the 
United States. The Government originally provided 
for its subscription by giving to the Bank a stock bear- 
ing interest at five percent, This stock has been for 
some time in a course of redemption, and in July last 
the whole of it was reimbursed, so that the Government 
has now fully paid for its shares, 

In receiving the individual subscriptions for the 
280,000 shares by so many Commissioners, and at so 
many distant points, there arose some errors which caus- 
ed a deficiency of a few thousand dollars in the capital. 
After rectifying these errors as far as practicable, it was 
deemed proper in July last to supply the deficiency, 
amounting then to $3,730 37 from the general funds— 
so that the capital of thirty-five million of dollars is now 
entire, This capital is divided among the stockholders 
as follows: 

DistrisuTios Jury 1831. 


Names. Shares. 


Maine, 14 498 
Vermont, 2 27 
New Hampshire, 23 501 
Massachusetts, 208 10,812 
Rhode Island, 38 1,245 
Connecticut, 61 1,511 
New York, 439 32,903 
New Jersey, 77 2,665 
Pennsylvania, 937 52,638 
Delaware, 39 1,583 
Maryland, 623 34,503 
District of Columbia, 63 2,814 
Virginia, 276 12,384 
North Carolina, : 39 2,476 
South Carolina, 735 40,674 
Georgia, 42 1,981 
Ohio, 15 705 
Kentucky, 22 252 
Tennessee, 4 238 
Indiana, 2 50 
Vou, VIII 24 
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Illinois, 2 220 
Louisiana, 17 119 
Arkansas Territory, 1 42 
Foreign Stockholders, 466 79,159 
United States, 70,000 





4,145 350,000 
The progress of this division of the Stock will be 
perceived in the following sketch: 


In 1817 there were 31,349 Stockholders. 
ii 








1818 - - 4,142 

1819 : - 5,544 - 
1820 - - 2,720 ” 
1821 - - 2,747 - 
1822 - - 2,649 e 
1823 - : 2,597 “ 
1824 - - 2,861 “ 
1825 - . 2,776 sa 
1826 - - 3,347 - 
1827 - : 3,482 ” 
1828 - - 5,686 = 
1829 : : 3,853 = 
1830 - ° 4,140 ee 
1831 ° 4,145 a 


It will here be perceived that the original subscrip- 
tions were divided among a great number of persons, 
in Order to secure the amount of Stock desired; but 
became afterwards concentered in the names of the 
real owners. The whole number of Stockholders was 
in 1820, 2720. From that period the n nber has risen 
to 4,145. The extent of this diffusior ill be seen in 
the following Table: 














DOMESTIC. 

Holders of 1 Share 128 owning 128 Shares 
: ‘ 2Shares 159 318 ¢ 
‘ a 111 ¢ aa5 °°. 
¢ +? ae * 121 ’ 484 « 

‘ of 8 235 ’ 1,75 * 
* between 5 and 10 shares, 656 * 5,685 « 
‘ ‘ 10and20 * 688 * 10,978 « 
¢ ‘ 20and30 ‘* 336 ¢ 8,838 §s 
s ‘ 380 and40 §* 207 § 7,494 § 
6 ¢ 40and50 § 224 ¢ 10,583 * 
‘ * 50and100 * 435 § 32,689 § 
‘ * 100and200 ‘* 1946 29,075 § 
* ofabove 200 §¢ 185 * 93,061 *§ 
3679 200,841 
FOREIGN. 

Holders of 1 Share 5 owning 5 Shares 
‘ ‘ 9 ‘ 0 ‘ 0 ‘ 
‘ ‘ 3 ‘ 1 ‘ 3 ‘ 
‘ ‘4 ‘ 2 € 8 ‘6 
. ‘ 5 + 6 Li 30 ‘ 
* between 5and 10 shares 25 e 209 ‘ 
¢ * 10and 20 * 37 s 614 ‘ 
¢ ‘ 2Oand 30 * $2 e 854 ‘ 
‘ * 30and 40 ¢* 34 e 1,291 ¢ 
. *‘ 40and 50 * 51 ¢ 2,415 ‘ 
’ ‘ 50and100 * 104 6 7,403 ‘ 
6 * 100and 200 * 72 e 10,73 ‘ 
* above 200 * 97 e 55,597 $ 

466 79,159 





Of these are 
Domestic, 
ForeieN, 


Females, 832 holding 22,896 Shares, 
e 69 ‘ 6,117 ¢ 





901 29,013 
Domestic Trusts, Exccu- 


tors, &c, - 315 holding 17,081 Shares, 


ForeIcy, ¢ e 14 3,365 
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329 20,446 
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Domestic Societies, Corp. &c. 126 holding 14,309 Shr’s, CR. 

Foreicn, ¢ ‘ none none. Capital Stock, - - 35,000,000 06 
From these the following results may be gathered: | Notes issued, ; : 35,811,623 96 
Ist. That out of the 3,679 domestic Stockholders, Discount, Exchange and Interest, 476,965 51 

766 are holders of Shares of and under $500, amount- | Foreign Exchange Account, - 137,719 56 


ing to $243,800—that 1,447 sre Stockholders who own | Baring, Brothers & Co., Hottinguer ¢ 168,372 72 


sums of and under $1,000, amounting to $812,500—that & Co., and Hope & Co., 


2865 are Stockholders of and under $5,000 amounting | Dividends unclaimed, . - 251,766 03 
to $4,601,600; being nearly one-fourth of the whole | Profit and loss, - 1,750,048 51 


domestic stock. | Contingent Fund, 5,613,173 15 
It further appears that the sum of 54,286 shares, be-| Less lgsses chargeable to 

ing much more than one-fourth of the whole domestic | contingent Fund, 

stock, is owned by females, trustees and executors, and | 

by religious, benevolent, and other associations. | Due to Bank U. States and 4 
The Capital thus owned is divided for the purposes offices, . 24,096,888 of 

of business between the Bank and the following twen- | * ‘State Banks, = — 3,771,656 00 “ 

ty-five offices: 26,868,544 37 


3,452,976 16 








2,160,196 99 

















Portland, Fayetteville, Redemption of Public Debt, - 483,147 46 
ertementh Dhaslosten Deposites on account of the 
— , . . Treasurer of the U. States, 5,505,924 28 
Boston, Savannah, - ss 
: , Less overdrafts and special 
Providence, Mobile, ensuite : 98.420 09 
Hartford; Natchez, P Ss —— 
Burlington, New Orleans, ” 
: : 5,477,504 19 
7 ’ > 
New York, St. Louis, Of Public Offices, - 1,291,597 77 
Jtica, Nashville, a . 
“ir Individuals, : 9,115,836 47 
Buffalo, Louisville, 15.884.938 43 
Baltimore, Lexington, oe 
Washington, Cincinnati, ae 
Richmond, Pittsburg. 118,993,323 54 
Norfolk, ; ., | . The analysis of this account presents the following 
The number of Offices established in 1817 was eigh-| view of the investments of the Bank, and the distribu- 
teen; since then two offices have been discontinued— | tion of its funds. 
Middletown in Connecticut, and Chillicothe in Ohio,and | —-7ye Investments of the Bank— 


nine others have been established, Portland in Maine; | 

Burlington in Vermont; Hartford in Connecticut; Utica | The Circulation, ss ss 

and Buffalo in New York; St. Louis in Missouri; Nash- | Deposits, Public, . 

ville in Tennessee; Natchez in Mississippi; Mobile in ‘ 

Alabama; making an addition of seven offices within the ae 

last fourteen years. ' Due to Individuals in Europe, . 
These points were selected out of applications from Unclaimed Dividends, Ss 251,766 03 

thirty-eight places. There are now under consideration | Gontingent Fund to meet losses, . 5,613,173 15 

applications for the establishment of Branches from | piscount, Exchange and Interest, (includ- 


Capital paid in, : - 35,000,000 00 

22,399,447 52 

7,252,249 42 

Private, 9,115,836 47 

16,368,085 89 
168,372 72 











more than thirty places in various parts of the United | ing Foreign Exchanges, ) = 614,685 07 
States. s ; . | Profit and Loss, - - 1,750,048 51 
The employment of the capital will be seen in the | 
following statement of the condition of the Bank on the | 82,165,578 89 
Ast of August. ee 
DR. DISTRIBUTION. 

Funded Debt, various - - 3,497,681 06 | Funded Debt, - - 3,497,681 06 
Bills Discounted on Person- Loans. 


al Security, 41,585,298 70 Personal Security, 41,585,298 70 








* Funded debt, 19,700 00 Funded Debt, ° 19,700 00 

* Bank stock, 779,458 07 Domestic Bills, - 14,409,479 72 
42,584,456 77 Foreign do. - 121,214 60 

Domestic Bills of Exchange, 14,409,479 72 Bank Stock, - - 779,458 07 
56,793,936 49 | Mortgages, - - 140,956 63 





Foreign Bills of Exchange, - 
Real Estate, : 
Due from Bank U, S. and of- 


121,214 60 | Debts chargeable to Contin- 
- 2,491,892 99 gent Fund, - 3,452,976 16 
—_————60, 509,083 88 














fices, . . 24,586,664 94 Real Estate, - - - 2,491,892 99 

‘ State Banks, - 2,903,402 51 Due from’sundry Offices and Banks, 621,525 08 

27,490,067 45 | Expenses, &c. - - : 259,383 50 

‘ United States, : - 5,267 32 | Banking Houses, - - - 1,160,455 54 

Deficiencies, : . : 145,258 67 | Notes of State Banks, - - 2,080,442 33 

Banking Houses, - - - 1,160,455 54 | Specie, - - - 11,545,116 51 
Expenses, : . ° 68,713 34 _- 

Cash, viz. Notes of the Bank 82,165,578 89 

U. States, : 13,412,176 44 ee — 


. ¢ State Banks, 2,080,442 33 


Two only of these items require special observation.— 
' ‘ 6pecie, - 11,545,116 51 


The Ccntingent Fund and Real Estate 








27,037,735 28 
140,956 63 
40,144 17 








Mortgages, - - - 
Navy Agent, Norfolk, - 





118,993,325 54 








Ast. The Contingent Fund— 
The total amount of the suspended Debt, 

including Cash deficiencies, Overdrafts, 

and the debt of the Bank of Columbia is, 7,851,281 82 
Of this the part estimated as desperate, 


and therefore considered as lost, is »452,976 16 
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And on the remaining, 4,398,305 66 | 


The estimated loss afier a rigid examina- 
tion, is 


1,851,034 42 








Now, the contingent Fund to meet this 


loss, is - - - §,613,173 15 
‘The total of the actual and estimated loss- 
es, is . : . 5,304,010 58 | 








Leaving an excess of Provision, over the 
estimate, of 


309,162 57 








That this sum will be fully adequate for the purpose 
will be’apparent from the facts, 

Ist. That amongst the estimates of loss is $236,829 77, 
for the losses of the Agency at Cincinnati, which will in 
all probability be entirely retrieved by the increasing | 
value of the Real Estate there. 

2d. That the arrears of interest on the debts at the | 
four western offices are expressly appropriated to the | 
inctease of the Fund. And 

3d. That something may yet be received from the 
mass of debts now considered hopeless, and from the 
arrears of interest on the whole mass of suspended debt, 
now smounting to $1,433,761 34. 

2d. The Real Estate.— 

The total amount of Real Estate received 
in payment of debts up to August 30th, 


1822, was ° $587,102 38 
It has since received in like 
manner, - 2,942,828 23 


Andsold what had cost 1,038,037 62 
— —— 1,904,790 61 
Making the present amount 2,491,892 99 

This amount is the price at which the Real Estate has 
been taken, and experience warrants the expectation, 
that it will be sold for more than its cost. 

The general result of the condition of the Bank is, 

That the whole of the bonus of $1,500,000 paid for 
the Charter, and the premium of $205,880 given for the 
five per cent. Stock, purchased in 1821 from the Gov- 
ernment is now extinguished. 

That the fund to meet losses exceeds by $309,000, 
the estimate of those losses. 

That there is a surplus fund of profits amounting to 
$1,750,000, being five per cent on the Capital. 

And that with these provisions against casualty, its 
profits, after defraying its expenses and making an an- 
nual reservation of $120,000 to extinguish the cost of the 
Banking Houses, yield a dividend of seyen per cent. a 
year. 

But gratifying as the prosperity of the Bank may be 
to the stockholders, it is an object of more general con- 
cern as being the result of measures in the success of 
which the community has a deep and permanent in- 
terest. The importance of these will justify a few 
words of explanation in regard to them. 

The Bank of the United States was established for 
the purpose of restoring specie payments, which had 
for a long time been suspended throughout a great part 
of the country, —of furnishing a sound circulating me- 
dium, and of giving more uniformity to the exchanges 
between distant sections of the Union. By importing | 
more than seven millions of specie, and by a free issue | 
of notes immediately after its establishment, the Bank | 
with great sacrifices succeeded for a time in attaining 
these objects; but it seems to have been afterwards 
considered that its powers were exhausted by the ef- 
fort, and that the continuance of it would be entirely 
impracticable. The essential difficulty was presumed to | 
lie in the provision of the charter, making the notes | 
universally receivable for debts to the Government, | 
which by obliging the Bank to provide payment for the 
same nate at various places, would require it to retain a 
greater amount of specie than it could issue of notes; 
thus diminishing rather than increasing the sound circu- 
lation, The consequence was, that the Bank issued its 


a a i ae - — 


own notes sparingly; more especially in the southern 
and western States, where it often preferred the re-issue 
of the notes of the State Banks; being unwilling to is- 
sue freely its notes which it might be compelled to pay 
at some one of many places remote from the point of 
issuing them. However imperious the necessity which 
enforced this system, it was;apparent that its continu 
ance would tend to defeat the object of establishing the 
Bank, since by declining the issue of its notes it could 
not furnish the circulating medium expected from it; 
and by re-issuing the notes of State Banks, it surrender- 
ed its most efficient means of control over the currency. 
Its whole circulation on the Ist of January 1823, was 
only $4,589,000. 

Having in compliance with the directions of the 
Stockholders in 1822, applied without success to Con- 
gress for a modification of this disabling provision in 
the charter, it became necesary for the Board of Direc- 
tors to re-examine the constitution of the Bank, in or- 
der to discover whether there was really any organic 
defect which prevented it from performing the functions 
to which it was destined; or whether some different 
combination of its powers might not overcome its diffi- 
culties. 

The Jexperiment was interesting and hazardous. It 
was to try how far the institution could succeed in doing 
that which had never yet succeeded elsewhere, in dif- 
fusing over so wide a surface of country a currency of 
large amount and of uniform value at all places and un- 
der all circumstances; and also whether it could bring 
down to its extreme limit the necessary expense of com- 
mercial intercourse between distant sections of coun- 
try, whose exchangeable productions were of such va- 
rious and unequal values. 

To accomplish these two objects two things seemed 
necessary. 

Ist. To make all the local currencies equivalent to 
specie at the place of their emission. This by render- 
ing them competent for local purposes, would require a 
less amount of general currency, and at the same time 
tend tu reduce the exchanges between distant places to 
the real commercial expense of transferring equal yal- 
ues of coin, 

2d. To make the Bank itself the great channel of 
those commercial exchanges. 

If the Bank is bound to transfer the whole public rev- 
enue throughout the Union, and to furnish a currency 
payable in various and distant places, it must obvious- 
ly provide funds in those places, and these can of course 
be obtained only by purchasing bills of exchange paya- 
ble at the points to which the course of trade naturally 
directs the notes. ‘There these bills, having reached 
their maturity, await the coming of that portion of the 
notes, which having performed for a time the functions 
of a circulating medium, are carried by the demand for 
duties out of the immediate sphere of their issue. The 
greater proportion of its funds, therefore, which the 
Bank can employ in these operations, the more readily 
can it sustain the notes issued in the course of them. It 
is indeed thus, and thus alone, that a circle of sound 
banking operations founded on sound commercial ope- 
rations contains within itself the means of its own de- 
fence at home, and of providing for its notes which the 
demand for duties may carry toa distance. These ope- 
rations too are fortunately of the highest benefit to the 
community: They give the most direct encouragement 
to industry, by facilitating the purchase and interchange 
of all its products, they bring the producers and consum- 
ers into more immediate contact by diminishing the ob- 
stacles which separate them, and they especially adapt 
the Bank to the wants and interests of each section of 
the Union, by making it alternately a large purchaser 
among the sellers of bills, and a large seller among the 
purchasers. : ; 

A participation also in the foreign exchanges forms 
an essential part of the system, not merely as auxiliary 
to the transfer of funds by which the circulating medi- 
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um is accompanied and protected, but as the best de-| whole funds an active and business character, for which 
fence of that currency from external influences. It is! purpose all the stock of the Bank which had been for- 
the peculiarity of our monied system, that in many | feited was sold and the proceeds applied to the com- 


| mercial operations of the country. The Bank and the 


parts of the country the precious metals are excluded 
from the minor channels of circulation by a small canoe’ Branches then issued freely and exclusively their own 
| notes, taking care to protect and provide for them by 


currency, in consequence of which the greater portion 

of these metals is accumulated in masses at the points | the discount of bills of exchange—and they received 

of most convenient exportation. —Now with a widely | freely the notes of the solvent State Banks, with whom 
periodical and convenient but certain settlements of ac- 








diffused metallic currency, the occasional demands for 
. . | 
exportation are more gradually felt, the portion export- | counts were made. 


ed bearing asmall relation to the whole, occasions less} This system bas now been in operation for several 
inconvenience, and the excesses of exportation can be | years. It was at first experimental and of doubtful is- 
more readily corrected without injury. But when the | sue, and asthe consequences were equally important to 
great mass of the precious metals of the community | the Bank, and the community, its progress has been 
lie thus accessible in the Banks of the Atlantic cities, | watched with deep solicitude. Its success therefore has 
liable to be immediately demanded on notes previously | been seen with proportionate satisfaction, Time and ex- 
issued inthe confidence of a continuance of the same | perience have now demonstrated that the bank has been 
state of things which caused the abundant issue | able to accomplish all the purposes for which it was 
of them; at the first turn in the tide of the foreign ex- | created, to rectify the disorders of the currency, to sus 
changes, when the supply of foreign exchange, is| tain a large and sound circulation, and to reduce the 
unequal to the daily demand, the vaults of the Banks | commercial exchanges within the most economical lin- 
may be exhausted before any precautions can pre-| its, and this by means in themselves highly advantageais 
vent it. These very precautions too, consisting as| to the community, not in any degree injurious to we 
they do almost exclusively of curtailments in their loans, | State Institutions, and at the same time profitable to the 
made suddenly—mostly without concert, and always} Bank itself. The evidences of this can be best observed 
under the influence of anxiety if not alarm, may fall| by comparing the past and present situation of the cur- 
with oppressive weight on the community, by the pres- | rency, the exchanges, the country and the Bank. 
sure on which alone can be produced the necessary re-| 1. Before the establishment of the Bank, the circu- 
action. This re-action moreover is necessarily slow, | lating medium of the middle, western and southern 
since our distance from Europe makes it less easy to! States consisted exclusively of an inconvertible paper 
restore the equilibrium than betwcen  adjoi: ing coun | money; every part of that country suffered under the 
tries in the same hemisphere. _ As this defect in our mo- | most oppressive of all taxes on industry. a depreciated 
nied system, depends on the legislature, the Bank has | currency; the commercial exchanges between different 
no power to remove it, and can only strive to guard | States and even different neighbourhoods, were burden- 
against its dangers. Its tendency is to produce abrupt | ed with the fluctuations of their respective representa- 
transitions, and violent shocks injurious to private cre- | tives of money, while the Government itself, unable to 
dit, and which might prove subversive of the currency. | make its funds, received in one section available for its 
It belongs then to the conservative power over the cir- | expenditures in another, was embarrassed in the midst 
culating medium which devolves on the Bank, not to| of its nominal excesses of revenue. These disorders 
be a passive observer of these movements, but to take | are now remedied. The local currencies generally are 
an ample share infall that concerns the foreign exchanges. equivalent to specie within their respective spheres of 
It may thus forsee, and either avert or diminish an ap- circulation, and a large mass of general currency is su- 
proaching danger—it can thus break the force of a sud- | peradded for general circulation. That this effect was 
don shock, and supplying from its own accumulations} produced directly by the operations of the Bank re- 
or its own credits in Europe the more pressing demands, | quires no demonstration. ‘The extent of its contribu- 
enable the State Institutions to provide for their own | tion to the general currency, will be seen in the facts: 
safety, and thus produce the necessary alteration in the Ist, That since January 1, 1823, it has furnished to 
state of the exchanges with the least possible pressure | the Mint to be converted into American coin, bullion to 
upon the Banks or the community. the amount of - ° ° ° $12,046,415 35 
In addition to the ordinary causes of fluctuation in} 2d, That the gvoss circulation of 
the metallic currency, there was another of great impor- the Bank on the Ist of Jenuary,1823 
tance in the character of the trade to China and India, | was - $4,589,446 90 
which, requiring annually many millions of the precious | And on the Istof August, 1851, - 22,399,477 52 
metals, very frequently caused abrupt and inconvenient | Making an increase of - - : 17,810,000 62 
changes in the amount of the currency and of private} From both periodsa deduction is to be made of the 
credit, by forcing the State Banks to sudden curtail- | notes in their passage between the bank and the branch- 
ments as an act of necessary self-defence. ‘lo abate | es.—The total amount known to be in actual circulation 
the pressure of this demand, the Bank offered asa sub- | on the Ist of August, was $19,577,910. 
stitute for the shipments of coin, to supply its own This circulation is in all respects equal, and in most 
bills on Europe, which in the India and China markets | Tespects superior, in value to any meiallic currency of the 
were often more valuable than the coin itself. This! same amount. Indeed there is not now,and probably never 
experiment proved successful, alike to the merchants | has been, in any other extensive country, a paper cur- 
and to the community, who were thus lese incommoded | rency comparable to this for the union of all the quali- 
by sudden diminutiong of the currency. Owingto the! ties of a good circulating medium—perfect security— 
operation of general causes, that trade hag within a few | easy convertibility into the metals—and general unifor- 
years greatly declined,—but should it revive, the bills | mity of value. 
of the Bank ‘will doubtless constitute a considerable| The notes of the Bank, moreover, not only afford a 
portion of the remittances from this country. Bven in| sound currency themselves, but they sustain and purify 
its present comparatively inactive state, the amount of | the much larger mass of circulating medium into which 
bills furnished by the Bank within the past year for the | they are infused. By receiving freely the notes of the 
trade of India, China and South America, amounts to! State Banks within convenient reach of the Bank and 
$883,500. its Branches, and by frequent settlements with them, 
By this combination of the soundness of the local | these institutions are kept in the habitual presence of 
currencies, and a thorough identification of the Bank | an accountability, which naturally induces them so to 
with the real business and exchanges of the country, it| apportion their issues to their means, as to secure the 
was hoped to accomplish the purposes for which it was | soundness of their currency. Of the manner in which 


established. With this view it began by giving to its| they have executed this extremely delicate part of their 
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duty, which connects them with the State institutions, 
it is not for the Board of Directors to speak. But they 
bear a willing testimony in favor of the uprightness and 
intelligence which generally characterize the adminis- 
tration of those institutions, and the support which they 
have always yielded to any measures calculated to main- 
tain the soundness of the currency, 

On the few occasions where it has become necessary 
to insist on the performance of their obligations, from 
which either a want of judgment or the pressure of ur- 
gent necessity had induced them to depart, the Bank 
has endeavoured to perform its own duty with all the 
forbearance consistent with the thorough execution of 
it, and those institutions themselves, have generally 
found in the increased credit arising from fidelity to their 
engagements, a full compensation for all the temporary 
inconvenience which that fidelity required. It is indeed 
confidently believed that the solvent State institutions, 
recognize in the Bank its true character, as a common 
friend, not a jealous competitor; and that the good feel- 
ings uniformly entertained for them by the bank, are 
reciprocated, They know that the duties of its position 
make it only a more prominent agent in preserving the 
soundness of the currency, on which their own stability 
and prosperity equally depend; and that if its competi- 
tion sometimes appears to prevent more abundant pro- 
fits, they find an indemnity in the general security of 
property which its operations are designed to protect. 
Undoubtedly these operations have been so far benefi- 
cial to them, that if its own notes are equivalent to spe- 
cie, it has contributed to make those of the State insti- 
tutions equally valuable within their respective spheres, 
and that many of these institutions earn larger profits 
than the Bank itself. 

2d. The reduction m the exchenges effected by the 









to the present moderate limits need not now be particu- 
larized. A single fact will be sufficient to illustrate it. 
Before the Bank was organized the differences of ex- 
change in favour of or against Philadelphia; in its rela- 
tion with the other commercial cities was as follows. 


With Boston, 17 per cent.—with New York, 94 per 
cent.—with Baltimore 44 per cent.—with Washington 
7 per cent.—with Charleston, 64 per cent. 

At present these exchanges are generally, either at 
par or at the utmost, one half of one per cent. 

This has naturally followed the rectification of the 
currency. As long as the general circulation of the 
United States consists of specie or its equivalents, the 
rates of exchange between any two places in it can ne- 
ver much, nor permanently vary from the expense of 
their transportation from one place to another; and a 
reduction to nearly that rate was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the resumption of specie payments, The 
Bank has, however, been able to do more than this. 
The large mass of its operations in exchanges, by giv- 
ing to it funds in various parts of the Union which the 
course of its own business, as well as that of the Go- 
vernment, requires to be transferred, furnishes it with 
the means of transferring at the same time the property 
of individuals at avery reduced expense. Accordingly 
funds are transferred to the remotest points of the Union, 
sometimes at no expense whatever, and always with 
charges so moderate, as to afford facilities of interior 
communication, probably not equalled by those of any 
other country. 

The following table exhibits the amount of domestic 
and foreign exchange purchased at the Bank, and the 
several Branches, the amount of the drafis furnished by 
them on each other respectively, and the amount of 
transfers made on account of the Government, during 


Bank from the extravagant charges on internal trade| the year ending on the Ist of July last. 


Statement exhibiting the Exchange operations of the Bank of the United States and Offices, for the year ending 
June 30, 1831. 
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‘ransfers directed 
by the U. States 












































Bills purchased, | Drafts Drawn, | from the bank TOTALS. 
and Offices. 

Foreign....eeees oo seedeceooreee 3,481,963 75 8,699,744 16 

DOMES. cccciececoses beeneees 4,122,394 79 5,110,570 22 | 

Bank United States......eeeeeees 7,604,358 54 13,810,314 38 650,000 00 22,064,672 92 

Office Portland... csscccccccccecs 136,746 89 194,275 04 200,000 00 531,021 93 
Portsmouth. .....seeeeeees 47,715 38 77,431 50 15,000 00 140,144 88 
Boston. ..sccccss piwionns 1,499,531 18 1,077,297 33 1,575,000 00 4,151,828 51 
Providence... ..cecseccesees 966,590 76 745,063 16 1,711,653 92 
DEE bwtncesessdseeses 114,560 44 '325,685 97 440,046 41 
ee wee 3,790,432 10 1,512,347 a 8,175,000 00 13,477,779 51 
MER ca cinpsurievon ae 963,298 09 2,006,200 48 580,000 00 3,549,498 57 
Washington........2cseee. 722,725 41 3,503,391 35 4,226,116 76 
Richmond......... deans 1,514,295 35 343,595 72 1,857,891 07 
Norfolk .....cccccesccoees 706,017 58 1,368,380 00 2,074,397 58 
Fayetteville ...........3.- 929,453 10 572,517 06 1,501,970 16 
Charleston...... cimaeen man 1,960,488 20 1,637,684 12 85,000 00 3,683,172 60 
i aia sig we 2,099,844 29 770,210 49 75,000 00 2,945,054 78 
SR cicasoanceons iene 1,599,022 90] 2,615,265 13 4,214,288 03 
New Orleans......eseeees 9,363,195 66 2,825,187 18 825,000 00 13,013,382 84 
Natchez......... Worcs a 424,108 57 363,444 71 20,000 00 "807,553 28 
PD ccbend xe wccenee | 244,334 24 562,993 00 150,000 00 957,327 24 
Nashville... .002cscocceees 2,693,852 75 1,091,667 19 3,785,519 94 
BRIE... sey ccvesseone 1,924,571 49 1,291,355 05 100,000 00 3,315,926 54 
TRMIRMIONS 0 6 ccc ccevaceses 1,495,631 61 1,493,810 45 10,000 00 2,999,442 06 
ee 1,212,729 71 1,102,964 67 2,315,694 38 
PUR: ose ccecvceees | 989,834 33 1,077,028 10 2,066,862 43 
DR Ser tents pctenss: 714,218 17| 1,558,202 26 2,272,490 43 
UR cea hceinsenes eakawn | 118,041 25 133,778 29 251,819 54 
Burlington .....0..ecceess 218,123 85 63,071 19 281,195 04 








44,053,520 10 


42,123,161 23 











12,466,000 00 


eV——— 


98,636,681 $5 
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From this it will appear, that the purchases of bills | Profit and loss, 
of exchange, amount to more than forty four millions, | 
the drafts issued by the Bank and the Branches on each | 
other exceed forty-two millions; and the transfers on | 
account of the Government were upwards of twelve | 


; ° 51,897 07 








$53,504,196 99 


a 


DISTRIBUTION. 

millions. If to these be added the amount of bills not | Funded debt, ; ° 13,020,469 27 
purchased in the first instance by the Bank but collect- | Loans, viz:— 

ed through its agency, the aggregate will represent an | Personal security, 22,072,405 46 

actual movement in the business of the Union, much Funded debt, 67,928 13 

exceeding one hundred millions of dollars, This has Domestic Bills, 2,713,760 30 

been conducted at a very moderate expense, and witha Debt of Smith & B. 1,357,457 23 

facility which has caused so large a displacement of Foreign Bills, 24,599 76 

funds, to be almost imperceptible in any of the interests Bank Stock, 5,974,725 80 

of the community. More experience and a greater Mortgages, 8,000 00 

mass of operations may enable the Bank to reduce still 32,218,876 68 
further, even these slight charges; but should it be able | Due by banks, &c. : 1,650,869 73 
only to retain them at their present rates, it will have | Real estate, . 587,102 38 


accomplished all that is necessary or perhaps desirable. | Bonus, premium, &c. ° 1,180,880 00 

3d. The influence of these measures on the country | Banking houses, : 834,922 15 
has been in every stage of them eminently salutary.—- | Notes of state banks, —. : 664,642 56 
The substitution of a sound currency for a depreciated | Specie, 3,346,434 22 
and irresponsible circulation, which was hastening to in- 
volve in confusion, all public and private interests, is 
of itself an advantage, which can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated, conferring as it does, stability on property, and 











$53,504,196 99 























security on all the rewards of industry; while the inte- ; os F the Banh Lagan iat, yor 0.000 0 

rior commerce of the whole Union is relieved from the Capital paid in, E , open = 

oppressions of a multifarious and fluctuating paper mo- The one + 959.949 49 Qarey 

ney, requiring at each step some new sacrifice which, Deposits.—Pu wee 9. 1 "336 47 

however, disguised, fell ultimately as a charge on the Private, 115, , 16,368,085 89 

productive industry of the country. The means, more- ‘ndividuals i 168 379 79 

over, by which these objects have been attained, the | Due to inc ividuals in Europe, ; 251766 03 

restraint on the over issues of other institutions—the ex- | Unclaimed sep aa se P 613173 15 

tensive operations in domestic and fureign exchange-the Coutagent as wn iy eee. ‘| di Erne 

bringing of the institution into immediate contact and Deecsuat, rte and interest (including 614.685 07 

sympathy with the real business of all parts of the coun- ean eae range, ) r 1 750, 048 51 

try, are in themselves direct and positive benefits to the Profit and loss, : , oe lat 

community. They form too the natural occupation ofa 

Bank of the United States, which divested of ail local in- $82,165,578 89 

fluences and interests, finds its appropriate sphere in fa- rs 

cilitating the commerce of the States with cok other DISTRIBUTION. 

and with foreign nations. Accordingly, it may be as-| Funded debt, . . 3,497,681 06 

sumed with safety, that there has never been in the his- | Loans.— , 

tory of this country, any period when its monied con- Personal security, 41,585,298 70 

cerns were more steady and equal—its interior trade Funded debt, 19,700 00 

transacted with more economy and convenience, and the Domestic bills, 14,409,479 72 

necessary fluctuations incident to its foreign commerce Foreign do. 121,214 60 

less sensibly felt, than during the last eight years. ‘This Bank stock, 779,458 07 

term is sufficiently long and various to test the efficacy Mortgages, 140,956 63 

of the system, It embraced a period, when, in addition Bills chargeable to con. 

to its habitual causes of fluctuation the monied system tingent fund, 3,452,976 16 

was disturbed by the reimbursement of many millions ————— 60,509,083 88 

of the public debt, a great portion of which was to be | Real estate, ‘ . 2,491,892 99 

remitted to Europe, and more especially it included | Due from sundry offices and banks, 621,523 08 

the year 1825, one of the most critical in our ;own| Expenses, &c. . ; 259,383 50 

history, and probably the most disastrous to the bank- | Banking houses, . 6 = -:1,160,455 54 

ing system of England. Notes of state banks, ; 2,080,442 33 
4th. Having explained the effects of this system on | Specie, . . . 11,545,116 51 

the currency, the exchanges, the state banks, and the sty 

community, it remains to » that these purposes have $82,165,578 89 


been accomplished without any sacrifice of the interests 
of the Stockholders, but that the bank itself has shared 
in the benefits it communicates. This will be perceiv- 
ed by contrasting the present state of the institution, 
with its condition at the triennial meeting of 1822. Its 
situation at these respective periods was as follows: 


The analysis of these statements will present the fol- 
lowing differences in the situation of the ban st these 
respective periods: 4s 

lst. In regard to the comparative activity of its busi- 
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ness: 

State of the Bank August 30, 1822. In August 1822. of the whole armount of 
Capital paid in, . " $4,992,139 63 loans amounting to $52,218,876 68 
The Circulation, ‘ 5,456,891 90 | There was suspended 10,426,306 56 
Deposits, — Public, 3,559,792 96 — —____ 
Private, 3,216,699 78 Leaving as active, $21,793,570 12 

— 6,776,492 74| In August, 1831,of the same class of loans 

Due to sundry offices and banks, and to amounting to $56,793,986 49 
individuais in Europe, . 1,964,898 36 | There was suspended 3,633,750 84 
Unclaimed dividends, ° 129,741 28 - — 
Contingent Fund to meet losses, . 3,743,899 00} Leaving as active, $58,160,335 65 


Discount, exchange, & interest, since July, 388,237 01; In August, 1822, of the loans ¢f 32,218,876 €6 
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There were on bank stock, 5,974,725 80 


$56,793,936 49 
779,458 07 





In August, 1831, out of the loans of 
There were on bank stock, 








In regard to the exchanges: 

The amount of domestic bills purchased, 
in 1822, was 

That purchased within the year ending 
July 1st, 1831, was 


7,475,640 00 
40,571,556 35 


2d. In regard to its resourcesand investments, there 
will be seen, 
Ist. That the bonus and premium on the loan of 1821 
amounting then to $1,180,880, has been extinguished. 
2d. That there is an increase of the contingent fund to 
repait lossess of $1,869,274 15 
making that fund exceed by $509,000, the loss it is to 
cover. 
3d. An increase of the surplus fund, of $1,698,102 93 
4th. An increase of the capital, of 7,860 37 
5th. An increase of the circulation of 16,942,555 62 
6th. An increase of the deposits, of — 9,591,493 15 
7th. An increase of the investments as follows: 
Loans, $28,290,207-20 
Real estate, 1,904,790 61 
In banking houses, $25,533 39 
In state bank and other debts. 3,052,579 34 
In specie 8,198,682 29 
$41,771,792 83 
Anda decrease of the funded debt, of 9,522,788 21 








$32,249,004 62 
The third and last consideration is the comparative 

productiveness of the operations of the Bank at these 

periods: 

The nett profits of the year ending July 
1822, were 

The nett profits of the year ending July 
1831, were, 


Making the actual increase 








$1,469,444 91 
2,935,021, 19 


— —--— + 


1,465,576 28 





Making an increase of 





This state of things is calculated to justify the expec- 
tation, that a continuance of the same prosperity will at 
length indemnify the Stockholders for the privations of 
profit to which they have been so long subjected. — 
Hitherto their compensation has been comparatively in- 
adequate. Owing tothe large expenses incident to 
the establishment of the bank, and to the great losses 
growing out of its early misfortunes, the whole amount 
of dividend, from. January 1817, to July 1831, a pe- 
riod of fourteen years and a half, has been only $72. 85, 
or a small fraction beyond five per cent. a year, on the 
original subscriptions of one hundred dollars. The divi- 
dend during the last three years and a half, has amount- 
ed to 7 per cent a year ; and it would require a continu- 
ance of the same dividend for eleven years and a half 
more to make the annual dividend, from the establish- 
ment of the bank, equal to 6 per centa year. 

If, however, the stockholders have been less benefited 
by their investment than was anticipated, they may de- 
rive consolation for their diminished profits, in the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country at large, to which the ope- 
rations of the bank have contributed. 

It is,indeed,the main design of presenting {these de- 
tails, to show the practicability of continuing these ad- 
vantages without a sacrifice of the personal interests of 
the stockholders. The experiment, jfor such it un- 
doubtedly was, of sustaining a large and sound and uni- 
form currency, and of reducing the exchanges of the 
country to the most economical limits, has been fairly 
and fully made upon systematic principles. It has now 
for many years succeeded, and it may be presumed that 
the same efforts will continue to produce similar results. 


But inany event, the Board of Directors have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their exertions have thus far 
rendered the bank not unproductive of benefit to the 
country ; and that if any unforseen causes should here- 
after prevent or diminish the beneficial operations of 
the institution, it shall not fail from any want of zealous 
devotion to the great interests which they have been ap- 
pointed to administer. 
By order of the Board, 
N. BIDDLE, Pres’r, 


MEDICAL FIGHT. 

Asamatter of curiosity we copy the following cor- 
respondence. It is probably the first attempt to settle 
medical questions in this mode which has occurred in 
our state or perhaps the United States; although we 
recollect two or three instances in which it has been 
resorted to on theological points. ‘Who shall decide 
when Doctors disagree!” 


From the Brownsville Intelligencer. 


A very interesting debate, on the principles of medi- 
cine, took place on Saturday evening last, after the 
Lecture of Doctor Steele, between this gentleman and 
Dr. Dayid Porter. By the following correspondence it 
will be seen that the discussion is to be renewed on 
Saturday next, at 2 o’clock P. M. in the Town-Hall. 
Erom the importance of the subject to be discussed, 
and the acknowledged abilities of the combatants, they 


will no doubt be favored with a very large and respect- 
able auditory. 


Brownsvitte, August 16 1831, 
To David Porter M. D.— 

Sir:—A majority of the people with whom I have 
conversed, since my return home appear anxious to have 
the two systems of medicine. viz:—the Old and the Bo- 
tanical, more critically examined and explained. I, 
therefore, have no objections to meeting you at the 

| Town Hall, or any other place, within twenty days— 
| then and there, to discuss the merits or demerits of our 
| respective systems. 
Yours with respect and esteem, 
J. J. STEELE, 
> August 18th, 1831. 

Dr. J. J. Steele:—1 will meet you on Monday evening 
next, at early candle light, in the Town Hall, to discuss 
our former subject. Inthe meantime, if you would 
favor me with an outline of your system, or at least its 
principal points of superiority to the old system, you 
would much oblige. 

Yours, &c. 
DAVID PORTER. 
Brownsvit1r, Aug. 18, 1851 

Dr. David Porter:—It will be impossible for me to 
meet you on Monday evening as I expect to visit Wash- 
ington about that time—I would prefer the followin 
Saturday, at 2 o’clock, instead of early candle light. 

To favor you with the ‘principal points’ of superiori- 
ty, or even an outline of the Reformed System, is not 
easily done in a short note. You must already know 
the ground which the debate will occupy.—And, in ad- 
dition—I have no objections to opening the discussion. 
Hoping you will change the time of meeting to suit my 
circumstances, 

I remain yours, 
J.J. STEELE. 
August 19th, 1831. 
| Dr. Sleele:—Nothing at this time occurs to prevent 
; meeting on Saturday 27th inst. at two o’clock. I, there- 
| fore, engage to meet you at that time in the Town Hall. 
| Yours, DAVID PORTER. 
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PHENOMENON. 


given us this communication :— 


That on Thursday afternoon (the 4th Aug.) at about 
5 o’clock, the sun assumed a violet hue. There was a 


thin cloud overspreading the sky at the time, through 
which the sun shone, but witha lustre so diminished, 


thet it was not the least painful to gaze upon its disk | 
with the nakedeye. My attention was first attracted by | 


the reficction of the sun in the river as I rode along the 
bank. I pointed it out to others, who were equally 


struck with the phenomenon; and it was observed | 


throughout a considerable extent of country, as I learn- 
ed by conversing with other travellers. Violet, it is 


known, is one of the seven original colours, into which | 


each ray of solar light is divisible; and it is the least re- 
frangible of the whole number. The interposing cloud 
may have been of that tensity, which was sufficient to 
break, divide and turn the sun’s rays as they were trans- 
mitted through it,precisely to the extent which was suf- 
ficient to exhibit the violet colour to the eye of the ob- 
server, 
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and Monongahela rivers. This yard occupies precisely 
There have been several notices in the late papers of | the site of the old French Fort Du Quesne. 

unusual appearances in the sun and moon. A gentle-| Urday last the first boat was launched from it. 
man who recently travelled up the Susquehanna, has 


On Sat- 
She is 


| of 250 tons burden, owned by Messrs. Allen, Grant and 


Stone, and her name happens to be the Napoleon.—FPitt. 
Gazette. 





The last number of the Downingtown (Pa.) Demo- 
crat is issued ina half sheet, in consequence of the 
sickness of most of the members of the esteblishment. 
—The editor remarks—‘*‘At no period, it is said, for 
the last 7 years, has so much sickness been known in 
our village—almost every family has one or two, and in 
some instances 4 and 5 of its members confined to their 


| beds, of parching, burning fever—as yet, but few deaths 


have occurred, though there are many severe cases.— 


The sickness appears to be chiefly confined to this 
neighborhood.—Phila. Gazelle. 





Dirp—In York county, Pennsylvania, at the residence 


ofherson, N, J. Fulton, Mrs. FULTON, aged about 
100 years, 


This aged matron was born in Montgomery county. 


The ruddy aspect ofthe sun, in the morning and near | After her marriage, she lived some time in Philadelphia, 
sunset, is quite usual and is to be accounted for ina | where her husband was extensively engaged in mercan- 


similar manner.— Lancaster Miscellany. 





Anthracite coal used in burning brick.—At the Brick 
kiln of Wm. Everhart, ¥sq. in this Borough, an experi- 
ment has recently been made of using Anthracite coal, 
inaid of wood, in burning brick. At right angles with 
the flues, and about four feet above the top of the 
arches, holes 4 inches square and one foot apart, were 
left running from the back side of the kiln to the front, 











tile affairs, from thence she and her husband retired to 
York county, where she died. 
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| Bank or THe Unitrep States.—lIn the present num- 


In these there were laid pieces of Anthracite weighing | ber will be found the able and very interesting report 
from half a pound to a prund each, and the whole put | of the Directors of the Bank of the United States to 


in the kiln was one ton. Ordinarily they burn about | 


80,000. At the time of making the experiment 10,000 
were added, making 90,000. The experiment was 


the Stockholders. Such an exposition, we should sup- 


| pose, ought to satisfy every reasonable mind, of the im- 


highly satisfactory. Mr. Miller, the superindent, mene | mense importance of this institution to the country, the 
tioned to me that he tried it reluctantly, having little | government and indeed every individual of the commu- 


faith that coal, so disposed, could do any good; but as 
Mr. Everhart desired, he determined totry it. He, was 
agreeably disappointed; the effect was greater than he 
could have imagined. The Brick he said was better 
burnt than in the ordinary way. There wasa saving of 
wood fully equal to the cost of coal used, and ten thou- 
sand additional brick were burnt. Thus, every month, 
some new proof is produced of the value of this exclu- 
siyely Pennsylvania mineral.—Village Record. 





OUR RAIL ROAD. 


We had the pleasure of a trip, not on, but along the 
whole line of the Rail Road, on Wednesday last; and 
we were not a little surprised to find the different sec- 
tions so far under way. It really appears to us, almost 
impossible, that so great a proportion of work, could 
have been performed in so short a period, even with 
the numerous hands now employed. Immense excava- 
tions as well as embankments have already been made, 
and the work upon the whole line with very trifling ex- 
ceptions, which is let under contract, presented a scene 
of activity and bustle, altogether novel to us,x—We 
were informed by those who have contracts, that there 
was not the remotest doubt, but that the first five miles 
of the road would be completed by the 1st of Decem- 
ber ensuing. The grading, as was further stated, 
would be completed in probably five weeks from that 
time—which would take it to nearly the middle of Oc- 
tober: there would remain then, say seven weeks, to 
lay the rails, &¢.—Germantown Telegraph. 








nity—and that its destruction would be attended with 


| the most ruinous consequences. 


The report of the stockholders approving of the 
management of the institution, by the Directors; was 
published in our last number; page 163. 





Fruitful Settlers.—In one vessel lately arrived at 
this port from Havre, came 26 German or Swiss families 
—consisting of the parents, and 103 children of various 
ages—of whom 28, or 14 pairs, are Twins; and of these 
Twins, six pairs are the production of. three families. — 
The following are their ages :—1 pair 4 years—1 pair 
10 years, (same family)—1 pair 2}—1 pair 43, (anoth- 
er family, )—1 pair 1 year—1 pair 4 years, (3d family, ) 
—Ist pair, 1 male, 1 female—2d pair, both females—3d 


pair, both males—4th, 1 male 1 female—Sth and 6th 


pairs, allfemales. Of the 14 pairs, 5 pairs were all 
male—5 pairs were female, and 4 pairs were male and 
female. 

Three other vessels from'the same place had each #wvo 
pairs, and one other vessel four pairs on board. 


Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. GED- 
DES, No. 9 Library Street. Philadelphia; where, and at the PUB- 


LICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second doer back 
| of the Post Office, (back reom) subseriptions will be thankfully re- 


Steam Boat Buitprne.—Messrs. Ephraim and Sam- | ceived. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable annually 
uel Frisbee have recently erected a yard for building } by subscribers residing in or near the city, or where there is an 
steam boats, at the point of confluence of the Allegheny | agent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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